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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XXVI. 
OLD AGE A SPECIES OF DEMENTIA. 


I SAID, not longsince, that the whole world 
isa great Lunatic Asylum, and every body 
is more or less under the power of unbelief 
and therefore partially insane. Now, all the 
authorities on insanity say that the stage of 
excitement called mania is always succeeded 
by a period of reaction and a tendency to 
dementia, a state of almost total inactivity of 
the reasoning and often of the perceptive 
faculties. The course of this disease like 
that of many others, is excitement followed by 
weakness and reaction, and in many cases 
there is as much danger from the stage of re- 
action as from that of excitement. 


From this philosophy of disease in general 
and of insanity in particular, I generalize thus : 
The mature life of man, when his passions 
are the strongest and he experiences the ex- 
citement of a sinful course, “ life’s fitful fever,” 
as the poet calls it, may properly be called a 
state of mania. Self-control, as far as the 
deep things of life are .concerned, is as 
thoroughly in abeyance, as it is with the luna- 
tic in his superficial actions. This being so, 
where shall we look for the reaction? It 
‘seems to me that the symptoms exhibited in 
what is called old age, are the reaction from the 
fever of life under the reign of sin. We 
know that in many cases it takes the form of 
actual dementia, and operates precisely as 
does the reaction from the mania of insanity. 
This state may be brought on sooner than 
usual, by extraordinary excesses ; and it is in 
some cases deferred by temperate living. But 
let it come sooner or later, it is a stage of re- 
action and weakness, following sinful excite- 
ment. 

Shall we say then that old age “ sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing,” is in- 
evitable ? We hope and believe that God can 
save us from the insanity of life, from the 
mania of sin and false passion. If he can, we 
ought also to believe that he can save us from 
the reaction, the dementia which follows it. 
That is the faith I fecl bound to maintain. I[ 
cannot see any other way to honor Christ. 








XXVII. 
HIDDEN FACTS. 

There must be many facts in every person’s 
experience, which it is important that he 
should thoroughly believe and reverence, al- 
though they are not of such a nature as to be 
readily proved or communicated to any one 
else, and any attempt to do so would look like 
foolishness and fanaticism. We must not judge 
the facts which arise in our own experience by 
any rule of scientific communicability. Wheth- 
er they are demonstrable or not, if by our 
own sensations or intuitions we know them to 
be facts, then before God we are just as much 
bound to recognize and make much of them as 
though we could write them in a book and get 
Liebig or Faraday to acknowledge them. 
There is certainly a very great range of. such 
facts that are vitally important to every one of 
us, and which every man is as certainly bound 
to take cognizance of, and to respect, as though 
he were alone and there were no other beings in 
the universe. These facts are by their very 
nature hidden from the world of external sci- 
ence; they cannot be taken possession of nor 
inspected by it, and we are not responsible to 
the external world in regard to them, but to 
God. 

The question then arises: is there any way 
by which these facts can be made common 
property, so that all can have the benefit of 
them? There must be some way of bringing 
them within the domain of sure and universal 
knowledge, although you cannot subject them 
to the ordinary manipulations of science. They 
are solid rocks, and if the scientific ship does 
not recognize them, so much the worse for it. 
Sometime it will ran upon them and knock a 
hole in its bottom. 


Why cannot we cautiously establish and 
verify a man’s character, until we get such 
confidence in him that we can be just as sure 
of a fact that he reports as taking place in 
his spiritual experience, as of any external 
fact he may report as an observer? The 
disciples had that confidence when Christ said, 
*T am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.”  Credulity is not required. <A 
large proportion of scientific facts are received 
upon the testimony of single individuals, 
and many deceivers find their way into the 
ranks of learned men. We must examine 
the character of discoverers more thoroughly 
than they do. But we must hold the whole 
domain of intuition and private experience as 
belonging to science, and its facts as impera- 
tive, when reliably reported, thongh they can- 
not be subjected to the tests of the crucible 


‘or the microscope. 











GOD IN LITTLE THINGS. 


MALL things in life determine happiness 

or misery. One may own the universe— 
his store-house of knowledge may be full, and 
a little selfishness will make him miserable. 
Happiness was intended for all; few attain it, 
yet all are seeking happiness! ‘Those only, 
who note the workings of providence and re- 
cognize God’s hand in passing events, are in 
the true path to find this philosopher’s stone ; 
life to them possesses an interest unknown to 
the unbeliever or the careless. ‘To such an 
one the past, the present and the life to come, 
form a history which is complete in itself. He 
sees a system of organization and unity, of 
which a stranger to God can form no concep- 
tion. As he looks back upon the tide of his- 
tory sweeping over the dark ages of the past, 
destroying kings and empires in its mighty 
flood, and replacing them with other powers, 
even as the mighty ocean sweeps the soil from 
other shores, to deposit islands in the sea, he 
learns to appreciate the value of detail, and to 
recognize the fact that if God raised up a na- 
tion, he raised up first its founder, and in- 
spired him to the work, though he were but 
a hunter or a shepherd. If God formed an 
island or a continent, he also formed the plan 
by which its first deposit was laid, though it 
were but a single rock or a grain of sand. 

Attention to detail is a subject that all 
must study who would insure success; and 
he miserably underrates «nd falls short of the 
beauty of God’s work, who fails to attach the 
same impertance to trifling events as to those 
of greater import. The importance is not so 
much in the circumstance as in the conse- 
quence ; and an important event itself, is often 
the consequence of an apparently most trivial 
circumstance—as the giant-pine is the out- 
growth of alittle seed. They are unscientific 
who “ despise the day of small things.” A 
true genius will turn the mountain-stream, nor 
wait till it becomes a mighty torrent. In all 
God’s works and providences will be seen that 
nice attention to minor matters which marks 
the master-mind ; and he who seeks to know 
the mind of God would first do well to seek 
knowledge in the detail of his life’s expe- 
rience. 

To be radical is to be true ; and every church 
and ev:ry system of theology that fails or 
fears to go below the very foundation of all 
systems, all churchisms and all creeds, how- 
ever old they are, fears and fails to adopt 
the policy which God has pointed out in every 
work of his throughout all creation. To com- 
mence a spiritual life without thus going back 
to the beginning, is to commence building a 
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house by laying the foundation in the second 
story. To live regardless of God’s providen- 
ce in all the small things of life, is like going 
to view a beautiful country and passing through 
it in the night, in which, only the mountains 
indistinctly loom upin the darkness, while all 
the pleasing detail of nature, from the lofty 
pine to the lowliest shrub, is, to the careless ob- 
server, buta dreary waste. A ram was caught 
in a thicket, which served as a substitute for 
the life of him from whom sprang that popu- 
lous and mighty Jewish nation ; nor was that 
trivial circumstance of less importance, or a 
whit less interesting than the avalanche by 
which that people were scattered until this day. 

The years of ages are made up of seconds, 
and in asecond are determined events affect- 
ing ages. God deals with men in minutie— 
not in masses. He approaches in the “still, 
small voice,” not in the “mighty, rushing 
wind ;”’ and he only can approach God, who 
again becomes a child. Man can know God 
in no other way, than by studying his provi- 
dences thus in detail; therefore, must he 
watch closely, who would watch his own expe- 
rience—nor can he know himself, who knows 
not how to count the moments in their flight, 
so as to recognize events transpiring in their 
course. He who acknowledges only what he 
calls the God of nature, may dilate upon the 
grandeur, the magnificence, the exceeding 
beauty of all creation; the geologist may 
theorize with wonder on the phenomena of gla- 
cier formations, or the vastness of the upheaval 
of ages; the astronomer may seek happiness 
in his wanderings amid the planetary system : 
but more truly happy than they all, is he who, 
with the simplicity and confiding reliance of a 
child, feeds upon the assurance that even the. 
very hairs of his head are all numbered. 


A. E. 


AN ESSAY ON WHITTLING,. 
DONE 0’ PURPOSE. 

HE average Yankee is silent and inventive ; 

he paints his house white and finds a way 
to get on in the world. The average Southern 
man is garrulous and not given to discovery ; if 
heis a Marylander, he paints his block-house 
with a coat of white-wash; but he is never: 
wholly prosperous. The one is not afraid to 
take the Constitution to pieces, for he knows 
that he can either put it together again or else 
make something better to take its place. The 
other goes about his work of “ reconstruction” 
with groans and cursing. And why all this 
difference? We answer: The Yankee whittles ; 
the Southerner does n’t. 

Why the young Puritan should have gone to 
whittling while the young cavalier went about 
something else, is more than wecan tell. There 
are many things that we cannot explain. We 
cannot, for example, explain how it happens 
that a man is developed from an embryo, which, 
at one stage of its growth, has no appreciable 
difference from an embryo that becomes a chim- 
panzee. However, our persuasion is that God 
gave the young Puritan a better jack-knife than 
he did the little cavalier. And now the Caro- 


linians laugh at us for whittling ; and we smile 
at our own selves on account of the same thing, 





then look up another piece of soft pine and go 
back to our litter and meditation. 

But leaving causes behind us, the fact remains 
that our Yankee begins to whittle at a very 
early age. This fact is notable, and it deserves 
to be pondered as carefully as we study the 
tooth of a mastodon. 

Ifany Yankee reading this, should take time 
to review the employments of his youth, he 
would, we venture to say, be surprised to 
see how considerable and how important in all 
its consequences was that period of his life 
which he spent in whittling. Ifhe looks about 
him he will see that his boys and his neighbors’ 
boys are this very day educating themselves by 
a constant use of their jack-knives. He will see 
their wind-mills on the barns, their water- 
wheels in the ditches, and their whip-stocks 
everywhere. Every boy is an architect, a 
wheel-wright, a mill-wright, a bridge-builder, ‘a 
ship-carpenter, a sculptor, whose only tool is a 
pocket-knife. Later in life the boy goes to 
work with the men who whittle iron, oak, sand- 
stone, granite and marble. He then finds it ex- 
pedient to adopt some one of these titles which’ 
he earned in boyhood. 

There is truly a class of boys who never seem’ 
to get into the higher departments of whittling.: 
They never put away their knives and bits of: 
pine, but whittle on, growing apparently more: 
purposeless every year, and producing nothing. 
but shavings. But let us think well of them., 
These are the men who nurse their thoughts. 
Hiram , the village money-lender, whittles 
in the country-store, and considers his invest- 
ments. Doctor gets out his knife and bil- 
let of pine and whittles while he prepares to 
deliver an opinion and make a prescription. 
In these cases whittling ‘has become a sort of 
tonic-sedative, cheaper than tobacco, more! 
handy than tea, and more innocent than rum.. 
In this way, restless natures reduce their. 
activity to the smallest degree possible, and 








| thereby come as near to repose and inspiration. 
| as they ever do. 


I, too, whittled when a boy, and had the good. 
of it. My maternal grandfather, who was an 
old whittler, predicted that I would be a me- 
chanic ; just what that was I could not tell, but 
I had visions of something ineffable and glori- 
ous. I even thought of being a cooper, a no- 
tion that I did not abandon until I imagined: 
that my wind was not strong enough to enable 
me to prove the tightness of my work by blow- 
ing into the vent-hole of a barrel. The inventor 
of the Oneida Community—if I may be allowed 
to say that institution was ever invented—af- 
firms that he laid the foundation of his educa- 
tion by whittling. 

Its efficiency in training our youth may be 
seen at once: It teaches a boy the use of tools; 
it instructs him in the properties of all kinds of 
timber ; it teaches him caution, for does not his 
mentor worry him with the old maxim, “ Whit- 
tle from you, and you won’t cut ye?” it schools 
him to the endurance of pain; a no small lesson, 
as may be seen by counting the scars on 
a Yankee’s left forefinger. Indeed, if we 
were in a foreign land and wished to prove 
the veracity of a stranger who professed to be a 
New Englander, we should not begin to talk 
to him about cattle in order to see how he would 
pronounce the word cow ; we should examine 
his forefingers.-To go back to our whittling : 





It gives a boy a knowledge of mechanics; and, 
in the @nd, lures him on to the invention of 
machinery. 

These are grave considerations and have a 
practical application. The men of science and 
the patrons of the ancient classics, are already 
disputing about the mode of education best 
adapted to the growing mind. The former tell 
us that children ought to be made familiar with 
things, not words. Our children, they say, are 
chiefly anxious to become acquainted with the 
nature and relations of the objects around them. 
We doubt this. Children are not so intellectual 
and feminine as all that; they are active, prac- 
tical, and masculine ; they desire to do things 
and make things. They want to whittle; and 
they must whittle. For this reason the educa- 
tors at Oneida ought to consider the “ impor- 
tance of having a Professor of Whittling in their 
primary schools, and of furnishing their children 
with jack-knives and shingles.” 


STORY OF A LUNATIC, 
VI. 

~ HAD lived with mother from childhood and 
she had willed me all her property on con- 
dition that I should live with her the rest 
of her life. My brothers, in consideration 
of a sum of money which I paid fur them, 
had given me a quitclaim to their inter- 
est in mother’s dowry. Brother J very 
generously gave me a quit claim deed. Brother 
E—— gave me a writing in his own hand, say- 
ing that it would be just as good as a deed; 
but when he became my guardian he took ad- 
vantage of this and other informalities, and 
maintained his right to mother’s third. These 
acts of injustice were very aggravating to me, and 
caused great excitement; every thing seemed 
to be against me, but the Lord brought good 

out of it. 


Brother E——, with his wife and their chil- 
dren and hired man, came on in the fall and 
took charge of me, after I had gathered in the 
crops. He allowed me to board with him on con- 
‘@ition that I should pay him two dollars per week. 
I thought it very hard and unjust, that I could 
have no home except by paying ‘him two dollars 
a week for a chance to help him and his ‘tamily 
eat. what I had raised. I revolted, and went 
into the state of Connecticut where he could 
not collect my wages, working awhile in Hart- 
ford as a machinist. From there I went to UI- 
ster County, New York, to collect a debt. I 
could get but a small part of it, so I wandered 
about from place to place all winter. Going 
home the next spring, my brother, who had ob- 
tained permission to take me to the Hospital 
siezed and bound me with the intention of car- 
rying me off within a day or two. I told him 
I had faith in God that I should get away ; but 
he kept strict watch of me, sitting up with 
me the first part of the night and intending to 
have his hired man get up at midnight and take 
his place. He had liberated my right hand to 
eat my supper, after which I lay down on the 
bed and covered myself with a blanket, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to escape. I slipped 
my cap out of the window about dusk, when he 
was out of the room, and lay down again. A 
little before 12 o’clock his wife, who slept in a 
remote part of the house, had the nightmare, 
and he had to go and wake her. This was my 
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chance. I opened the window, jumped out, 
picked up my cap and ran for the woods. Go- 
ing on to Hartford, I staid there a while with 
my friends; then I returned to East Long Mead- 
ow and went to work for a man living about a 
mile from home. 


My shoes leaking badly, I thought one night 
I would venture to go to my brother’s and 
get better ones; but he made sure of me that 
time, and took me to the Hospital the next 
day. Dr. Woodward was as sympathetic as 
ever, taking pains to draw out the cause of my 
troubles, and telling me that I had enough to 
make any one crazy. I told him I would like 
the privilege of going out to work by the day, 
near the hospital. He said I could do so if 
I would be regular at my meals, and observe 
the rules of the hospital. I soon found steady 
employment with a carpenter at one dollar a 
day. The man I worked for had himself been 
an inmate of the hospital. His insanity had 
been caused by Millerism. This man had left 
the institution before his time was out, and his 
influence helped me away. 


The doctor had given me encouragement that 
I should be ready to leave about the first of 
May. On the morning of that day the patients, 
according to the custom of the hospital, went 
out to walk and to gather flowers. On our re- 
turn we tuok breakfast with the doctor’s family, 
after which [ had a talk with him about going 
away. He gave meno encouragement, but 
criticised me for not always being punctual to 
dinner. I had failed to hear the bell on one or 
two occasions. However, I made up my mind 
to go away, and having my overcoat on my 
arm, I went down to the building where 1 
worked, and where I had gradually collected all 
of my clothes except my spare shirts, which I 
could not get.- The deacon for whom I 
worked, paid me up and went to the depot to 
see if any of the hospital folks were there. 
Finding the coast clear, I took my leave, 


stopped: at East Long Meadow to see my friends |: 


and tell them I had left the hospital without 
leave, then pushed on to Hartford, and from 
there wrote to Dr. Woodward informing him 
where I was. I soon went to Tariffville where 
carpet factories were building, and hired out as 
a carpenter. Work failing me after about two 
weeks, I concluded to go back to the hospital 
and stay until I could get an honorable dis- 
charge. My brother approved of my deter- 
mination, and I took the cars and went to the 
hospital again. The people there had expect- 
ed me back and gave me the same privileges as 
before. After four weeks the doctor discharged 
me, and I went to what had been my home, but 
it was home no longer. After staying a day or 
two, I began to make preparations for leaving. 
My brother being unusually sympathetic, I told 
him of my purpose to go into central New 
York and get employment. with my brother 
J , who was then living at the old Indian 
saw-mill; now the site of the Oneida Commu- 
nity. On getting to my brother’s place, I found 
him pleased to see me, but not in circumstances 
to give me work. I soon found employment 
in Vernon with a farmer by the name of Mce- 
Intosh. I had known him in Massachusetts, and 
being only two miles from my brother J-——, 
whom I could visit, I felt quite contented 
and at home. H. B. 





OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
v. 
SPORTING IN ENGLAND. 


4 Nag first of September is a day of days among 

sportsmen in England. The dogs have been 
trained, the stock of ammunition laid in, the sport- 
ing engagements made, and John Bull complacently 
contemplates his favorite “double barrel,” counting 
the days and hours to the first of September as a 
school boy who anticipates the pleasure of his holi- 
days. The British partridges having been carefully 
reared under the protection of British laws, are on 
this day abandoned to the swiftness ot their wings, 
and their instincts for self-preservation. Travel 
where you will, by stage or by rail, you cannot avoid 
meeting the inevitable sportsman speeding on his er- 
rand of destruction. As you scrutinize the “ cock- 
ney” appearance of some of these, you want to allay 
the fears that will be excited in the breasts of the 
feathered tribe by inspiring them with your own idea, 
that there is nothing to fear but an accident. 

It was my good fortune on one occasion to receive 

an invitation to spend the first two weeks of part- 
ridge shooting with the Lord of the Manor of —— 
in the county of Devonshire. The guests living at 
a distance had all arrived the last day of August; 
those living within driving distance came early next 
morning. The stabling of horses, the kenneling of 
dogs andthe stowing of luggage, gave the establish- 
ment more the appearance of a hostelry than a pri- 
vate mansion; then sportsmen invariably talk loud 
and long, getting as excited about horses, dogs and 
birds, as some Americans do about politics; so that a 
dozen or two gentlemen talking in pairs and nearly 
all at the same time, called vividly to mind, “a busy 
day on ’Change.” 
_ The Squire, a very obese man, talked much and 
loudly of “the good old times,” laughed often and 
heartily, so thoroughly enjoying his mirth as to ex- 
cite the apprehension of his young London guest, 
lest he should some day shake himself to pieces.— 
He told for the one hundredth time or more, of won- 
derful hunting and shooting exploits which no one 
believed, but which he continued to repeat with as 
much zest as if they were really true, and it was 
the whole duty of man to hunt and shoot. Heloved 
old times, old customs, and old faces. His spa- 
cious Hall with its massive oaken roof long ago 
blackened by age, was a relic of the old feudal 
times, and in all respects his mode of life was a per- 
petuation of the manners of a previous century. 


“ Bright and early” was the watchword as we 
retired for the night. The spacious bed-room was 
Jarge enough for a small house, and the immense, 
heavily carved, four-post bedstead seemed capacious 
enough to accommodate a moderate-sized family ; 
while the feather bed gave such an indescribable 
sensation of being buried alive, that before going to 
sleep I was constrained to test the possibility of a 
resurrection. I slept as well as the yelping of 
about fifty dogs would permit, dreaming.of partridges 
and the old Squire’s impossible sporting yarns, until 
the sounding of the keeper’s horn announced the 


| break of day. Immediately every thing is awake as 


if by magic. The crowing of cocks, the bleating 
of sheep, the lowing of kine, the barking of dogs, 
the hallooing of herdmen, make a medley that 
greets kindly the ears of a man fresh from London 
smoke, while the exquisite cleanliness of every per- 
son about the house, the snowy whiteness of the 
breakfast-table and the spotless brilliancy of the 
massive old family plate contrast most favorably 
with the plainness and dirt of London “chamber 
life.’ The breakfast, though bountiful, is soon dis- 
cussed, for each man’s “ soul’s in arms and eager for 
the fray ;’ and unother wind from the hunting-horn 
calls the guests with their servants and dogs to the 
front of the mansion. Bets are laid as to who will kill 
the first bird, a sweepstake is made for the first 
second and third birds, and the first day’s partridge 
shooting commences. All know the Squire’s sever- 
ity in enforcing his own peculiar doctrines of sport- 
ing, and his guests all expect a hard day’s work. The 
estate is situated upon five hills, and men are sta- 
tioned upon the summit of each hill to watch every 





covey ot birds that might rise, and keep the sports- 





men posted as to where they have pitched. That is 
called “ marking ;” and one of the Squire’s rules is, 
that when once a covey has been shot at, they shall 
be followed up all day, or until all the birds are 
killed, or have flown on to an adjoining estate, or 
are otherwise lost, and on no account may any per- 
son shoot at any other covey that may be disturbed. 
About five minutes walk from the mansion, the dogs 
point; up rises a covey of twenty magnificent birds. 
Etiquette gives the Squire the first shot, which of 
course means the first bird, (for he never misses,) 
and a sweepstake, which he diyides to the keepers. 


The sport was plenty and well earned, and the day 
passed off pleasantly, except that, with the best of 
intentions, I grievously insulted the host; for, seeing 
a man who weighed little less than three hundred 
pounds, puffing like a locomotive, standing on a 
bank bounded by a pretty wide ditch which I had 
with difficulty just leaped, I politely proffered as- 
sistance ; but the Squire, with a look of indignation 
and a tone of voice to match, sat on the bank, slid 
into the ditch and waded through, remarking, “‘ Do 
you suppose sir, 1 need assistance to walk about 
tiay own land? I, who know every fence and 
every stone within twenty miles? I want you to 
understand sir, that I have shot over this estate for 
fifty years, and can tire out any pointer in the field.” 
Having thus delivered himself, the Squire waddled 
on with a significant “umph.” Knowing that such 
specimens of the human race seldom apologize, I 
made my arrangements for leaving by stage, early 
next morning ; but the Squire made up the quarrel 
by challenging me the first to take wine with him 
at dinner. 

An immense recess at one end of the hall, was the 
fire-place or hearth, on which blazed:an ashen log. 
The polished oak floor was covered here and there 
by single deer-skins, usually appropriated by super- 
annuated pointers or setters. Near the main en- 
trance were piled some sixty or seventy brace of par- 
tridges, besides hares and rabbits—the proceeds of a 
day’s sport. Sitting at the head of his hospitable 
board, the Squire’s hearty laugh rang loud and long 
through the sturdy old beams of the gabled-roof, 
while they looked down upon the oft-assembled 
guests, as if their presence was more for the pur- 
pose of echoing back the boisterous mirth, than to 
support the massive roof. Around the host, were 
seated his family and guests ; next came the keepers 
and the guest’s servants ; then followed the “ mark- 
ers” and other servants who had been assisting in 
the day’s sport. This last class sat, in what used to 
be termed, in the feudal times, ‘‘ beiow the salt.” 
Salt was so expensive, and therefore deemed so 
great a luxury, that it never passed below a certain 
line across the table, below which sat the least fa- 
vored and the least fortunate of a baron’s retainers. 
Although this distinction had long since grown into 
disuse, I could still trace the same kind of distine- 
tion, for while the Squire and his friends partook 
freely of old ale and wine, the keepers, &c., drank 
cider only. Lidentified also, the Devonshire squab 
pie as the relic of the “amble-pie,” of feudal notori- 
ety, in which were put the ambles, or remainder of 
the deer, after the choice parts had been appropri- 
ated for the baron and his friends ; this dish was al- 
ways set “ below the salt.” Substitute mutton for 
venison, and there smoked again the amble-pie. 
To a young law-student-whose interest in the feudal 
times had Jately been excited by the perusal of Black- 
stone, this shooting excursion was an event of much 
curiosity. 

Two years after this party, the old Squire died. 
The heir had different tastes. A great deal of the 
old mansion was pulled down, and a more handsome 
structure was built upon a more eligible site. The 
old hall is now a barn and its oaken-beams resound 
with the noise of the flail and the threshing-ma- 
chine. I could not but feel a passing regret, at the 
same time that I appreciated the spirit of progress, 
and admired the elegance of the change. A. E. 


WuEeEn cock-fighting was in fashion, a gentleman 
having a match in the country gave two cocks in 
charge of his Irish servant to carry down. Pat put 
them.together in a bag, on opening which on his 
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arrival he was not a little surprised to find one of 
them dead and the other terribly wounded. Being 
scolded by his master for putting them into the same 
bag, he said he did not think there was any danger 
of their hurting each other, as they were going to 
fizht on the same side. 





OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
IX. 
Paris, July 22, 1867. 

INCE the incidents noted in my last letter, I 

have visited the Vale of Chamounix, crossed the 
Mer de Glace of Mont Blanc, lingered by the Castle 
of Chillon on Lake Leman, seen the silk-weavers of 
Lyons at their looms, and bathed in the Mediterra- 
nean at Marseilles. This amount of journeying with 
my friend, the “ Avocat” (see the hotel registers on 
our route), including thirty or forty miles of foot- 
travel in Switzerland, forms a story that cannot well 
be compressed in a letter. Suffice it to say, that a 
good Providence has every where guided and pre- 
served us, and that we have gathered some things 
which, if not told on paper, may yet add a pinch of 
flavor to the fireside chat of the coming winter eye- 
nings at home. 

We are now at Par's for the second time. I fore- 
bore to write anything about this city on our pre- 
‘vious visit, wishing before doing so to have an op- 
portunity to study more at large the French people. 
For the last month we have been almost constantly 
among them or those nearly related to them. We 
have seen the Frenchman in the harvest-field, in the 
army, on the boulevard and in the salon. 

Paris does not impress me so strongly as London, 
Its architecture, though pleasing, is monotonous. 
When you have seen two or three streets and boule- 
vards, you have seen all. Walls of light-colored 
stone, bright and cheerful, five stories in height, with 
balconies before some of the windows, and a man- 
sard roof—this is the Paris house. Give a wide 
side-walk in front, planted with two rows of sapling 
trees, and you have a boulevard. Fill this boulevard 
at sunset with a crowd of well-dressed men and wo- 
men, sauntering up and down, chatting, looking 
abroad, looking at each other, sipping coffee, smok- 
ing, dreaming, rubbing together spiritually and phys- 
ically, calling the gentle excitement thus produced 
happiness, and you have the most characteristic 
sight of Paris. This life is gay and glittering, a cur- 
rent of rainbow bubbles, a kaleidoscope of changing 
fancies, but nothing in it is thoughtful, nothing is 
more than skin deep. There may be in the econ- 
omy of society a use for such a city as Paris, but I 
demur at the statement made by somebody that it is 
the place to which good Americans go when they 
die. There are of course other phases of life here 
besides that of the boulevard; there are schools of sci- 
ence and literature, churches, hospitals, and public 
works of great merit ; but still, the pride of Paris is its 
street-show, its surface gayety, and by that it must 
be judged. 

The best view of the city is from the top of the 
Arc de lEtoile. This structure, built by the first 
Emperor, partakes somewhat of the Napoleonic 
breadth of genius. Paris, in fact, owes most of its 
grand strokes to the Bonaparte dynasty. The Arc de 
l Etoile is a massive arch 152 feet in height, thrown 
across a broad street at the summit of a gentle ele- 
vation in the central part of the city. It is orna- 
mented with costly sculptures, commemorating 
Napoleon’s victories. The view from this Arch is 
rendered peculiar by the circumstance that from it 
radiate in various directions eleven broad avenues 
which intersect the city like the spokes of a wheel, 
To create this star-like concentration of streets 
around the Arc, old Paris must have been extensively 
demolished and rebuilt by Napoleon. The present 
Emperor is continuing the work of reconstruction 
and improvement of the streets on a vast scale. 

Now that I am speaking of Bonaparte, I may as 
well say that one of the most impressive sights in 
Paris is his tomb. Entering under the great central 
dome of the Hotel des Invalides, you come to a mar- 
ble railing inclosing the crypt—a sort of circular pit 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, sunk perhaps fifteen 
feet below the pavement on which you stand. The 
walls of this crypt are of purest marble, and ranged 








around it are twelve snow-white statues of majestic 
form. In the center of the circular space, placed so 
that you look obliquely down upon it, is the tomb, a 
polished monolith of dark porphyry, says the guide- 
book, weighing 135,000 pounds. The sarcophagus is 
a single block twelve feet long and six broad, rest- 
ing on a pedestal of green granite. The polish of 
the tomb is like that of mahogany; not a breath of 
dust is allowed to gather upon it. <A single wreath 
lies at its foot. The light, falling perpendicularly 
from the lofty dome into the circular depression 
formed by the crypt, works wonderful effects among 
the statues by the changing movement of shadow 
and gleam. Iam not an admirer of Napoleon, or an 
amateur of grave-yard vanities; but as an instance of 
the exactness of French taste in such matters, and of 
the ability of their artists to produce an effect when 
they undertake to, I know of nothing finer. Here 
is nothing gaudy—no forced or trivial ornamenta- 
tion; and on the other hand, nothing shabby. The 
design is simple, the keeping perfect, the effect 
august. 

If I allude to the Exposition where shall I stop? 
You have heard of it voluminously from other writers, 
and I shall not bore you with a repetition of its 
details. You know what a country fair is. Well, 
this is one, only multiplied some thousand times 
perhaps, as to dimensions, compared with your 
annual exhibitions. It is a place where nearly every- 
thing has been collected to show, and nearly every 
body, I was about to say, has come to.see. Itis un- 
questionably a success. The original arrangements 
were very perfect, and they are carried out with a 
minuteness of system and organization that every- 
where distinguishes French management. Of the 
royal personages who have attended it I have only 
seen the French Emperor and his son the little 
prince, the. Sultan of Turkey, and the Viceroy of 
Egypt. If you wish me to specify some of the 
things that have arrested my attention in the Ex- 
hibition, I will copy a short list from my note book : 

Remains of what is supposed to have. been the 
pre-historic period of man, or as it is called, the 
Stone age. A very full museum of these antiquities 
is exhibited, comprising hatchets, chisels, spear- 
heads, &c., of stone, all well arranged and labelled. 
Also lacustrian remains, dredged from the bottoms of 
the Swiss lakes, and supposed to have belonged to 
a people who lived over the water, in villages built 
on piles. Remains from the shell-heaps of the 
Danish Coast. 


Rare gems and precious stones from Russia, tour- 
maline, malachite, graphite, &c. The Russia depart- 
ment in furniture, furs, leather, and iron, as well as in 
manufactured material, is very rich. 

Goblets of pure rock crystal from Austria—won- 
derful gems. Two Esterhazy uniforms embroidered 
with pearls, and valued at $10,000 apiece. 

The French department exhibits Gobeline tapestry, 
in which the loom almost competes with the brush 
in producing fine pictures. The copy of Guido’s 
“ Aurora” in this fabric cleverly reflects, I should 
think, the original painting. Mirrors, one of glass 
which I estimated would measure 18 feet by 12, and 
one of polished metal three feet square. 


Onyx statues, the mineral from Algeria, superb 
automatic singing birds, having the movements and 
tones of life. An artificial swan, copying nature in 
its motions, arching its neck, bending it to the water, 
&c. Exquisite shawls from Moscow, carved furni- 
ture and ivory from Bombay. 

These are of course only a few of the more 
salient items in the line of arts and curiosities that I 
havecaught out of the mass. Between these points, fill 
up the space by your own imagination or by con- 
sulting the catalogue, with a collection of almost 
all other articles of use or luxury and the ma- 
chinery for making them, and you will have a con- 
ception of the Paris Exposition. The picture gallery 
comprises specimens of the best works of modern 
painters. Church’s“ Niagara” and Bierstadt’s “ Rocky 
Mountains” attract my attention in the American de- 
partment. Iam much pleased by the small paintings 
of Meissonier, a noted French painter, and by the 
cattle pieces of Rosa Bonheur. 





Of our visit to the South of France, a word, to 


close this letter. Marseilles is the back door of 
Europe through which the devil sends in the plagues 
of Asia upon the western nations. We learn that 
the cholera landed there from the east about the 
same time that we did. We were glad of the oppor- 
tunity to carry to this place the consciousness and 
earnest assertion that Christ is the almighty conquer- 
or of evil; and as representatives of Community faith, 
to send back warning to the principalities that let 
loose disease on the world, that their business in this 
direction must stop; that the current of contagion is 
going to turn the other way. The revival spirit, 
winged by Communism, will be more contagious 
and energetic as the messenger of life than the chol- 
era is of death. If Marseilles is the door from the 
east, it is also the door fo the east ; and through it may 
pass the influences of resurrection as well as those 
of destruction. a. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


ONEIDA, Aug, 19.—G. FE. Cragin gave a very in- 
teresting chemical lecture last night at 7 o’clock, on 
“ food.” ‘ 


...-Mr Cook from New York, of the firm of Ber- 
tram & Cook, manufacturers of preserves, jellies, &c., 
was here Thursday and Friday of last week, and spent 

several hours of each day. His business was to 
show Mr. Thacker about setting a new kettle we 
have been purchasing, to increase the heat in presery- 
ing peas, corn, &c. 

....Mr. Reynolds had some conversation the other 
day, with a man from Michigan, about fruit. He 
said that peaches are very abundant in that State; 
he had forty acres of this delicious fruit which he 
had sold for $15,000, and only fifteen acres were in 
a good bearing condition, the remainder being 
young trees. He said our preserved fruits were con- 
sidered the best in the country, and were sought 
after in Michigan with great avidity. 


THREE HANDED CLOCKS. 

While on a recent trip through the western part 
of the State, my curiosity was excited by observy- 
ing that many of the clocks in the hotels, stores, 
&c., where we stopped, had a -third hand. At first 
sight this third pointer ( which was similar in length 
but different in appearance from the minute hand) 
seemed so utterly superfluous and out of place, that 
it reminded me of the adage about “ the cat with 
two tails;” but on inquiry I fonnd that the use of the 
third pointer was to show the difference between 
the railroad time and the sun. This difference becomes 
more and more marked as you go west. At Rochester 
it amounts to more than sixteen minutes. The cause 
of this discrepency is simply this; railroad time is 
N. Y. Crry time; and as Rochester, for example, is 
about 250 miles west from New York, the difference 
in the time of the two cities must be considerable. 
Hence the employment of this third hand on the 
clock-face, to point out the dffierence. % 


.. +» WILLOW-PLACE.—Two force-pumps have been 
put up for the trap-shop. One returns the salt 
water which flows down from the tempering vats, to 
a tank placed near the creek, thus keeping the water 
cool enough to harden the springs; the other one 
pumps water to a barrel in the finishing-room, from 
which it is carried in pipes to the welding fur- 
naces to cool their tongs. Both are of course run 
by machinery. 

N. Y. AGEncy.—The variety of our daily callers, 
as well as the popular estimate of the preparation 
required to join the Community (acquired, doubtless, 
by contact with other reforms hungry for proselytes), 
is well shown in the following memoranda: A man 
stepped in to geta CrrcuLaR. He said he generally 
read it at the Cooper Union Reading Room; but he 
could not find it there this week.——-Two young men 
of the city called at the office to see about joining 
the Community. They said they had talked of it 
ever since they read the Herald’s article about us, 
and that their parents were willing they should 
join. They wanted to know how long it would 
take to fit them to do so.—A gentleman from Su- 
perior, Wis., called at the office to inquire abou_ 
traps. He was in New York buying beads and rib 





bons for trade with the Indians. He goes to Red 
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River twice a year, and wishes to introduce our traps 
in that region——In the afternoon a Presbyterian 
minister, of Conn., called at the office, and had some 
conversation with H. G. Allen. He has asked a dis- 
mission from his congregation because he differs 
from the Presbytery in sentiment; and now he has 
no means of getting a living, and he would like to 
have the Community give hint some employment. 
A young German living in Hoboken wishes to 
join the Community. He called and bought a 
“ Hand-Book,” and after reading it called again, and 
had a long talk with Mr. H. Like most Germans , 
he thought religion was of no account; he said he 
passed over the religious part of the “‘ Hand-Book,’’ 
without reading it. Mr. H. told him that the unity 
and prosperity of the O. C. arose from our religious 
belief. He said he had not settled his mind yet, but 
he thought he should conclude to join. 


{38~ The little tract on Male Continence, published 
about a year ago has had a successful “run.” Our book- 
keeper reports that the receipts for it up to this time 
are $105.99. This amount coming in driblets of a 
few cents, indicates a considerable circulation.— 
And there are many signs that it circulates in high 
places, among Physicians, and Hygienists. One rural 
water-cure establishment absorbs dozens of it. A 
doctor somewhere says he keeps it to give to his 
patients. In London, we hear, “the curiosity about 
it, wherever it goes, isimmense.” We do not “ push” 
the sale of it by advertising, but simply keep a brief 
standing notice of its existence, in the CrrcuLar, 
and answer the demand for it. 


JOURNAL OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
IV. 


Lausanne, Switzerland, July 14, 1867. 

Eare settled for the night at the Hotel de 

PAnere, in the loveliest situation imagina- 
ble. We have a large room on the main floor, 
with two windows looking out upon the lake of 
Geneva. This Hotel is the place where Byron wrote 
his “ Prisoner of Chillon,’— possibly we occupy the 
same room that he did on that occasion. The Hotel 
is about a hundred feet from the water’s edge, the 
grand old Alps tower into the sky on the opposite 
shore, and the full moon sheds a great flood of light 
on the blue waves of the lake, and into our windows, 
making it not altogether easy to close the casement 
and take up my pen. I give one lingering look to the 
bewitching landscape, and turn to my task. 


Ju'y 16, Chamouny.—We are resting under the 
shadow of Mont Blanc. All the day long I have 
looked up, up into the sky, at his hoary head, until 
it seems that it has become a part of me, and I shall 
go hence anew man. There is nothing like Mont 
Blane. Here let me stop, lest I rhapsodize. 


We arrived at Martigny at three o’clock yesterday 
afternoon, and after a little delay, started on foot 
over the mountain for Chamouny. The track isa 
mere mule path, and winds up the side of a fright- 
fully steep mountain, in a series of indescribable zig- 
zags. G was fatigued, and bargained with a 
countryman for a mule, while I proceeded on foot. 
The mountain seemed to have no summit whatever ; 
for as soon as I attained an elevation, I saw another 
ahead. It began to get tiresome, and I was remind- 
ed of some old excursions, by a rather uncertain 
feeling about the legs. I pressed on courageously 
however, passing occasionlly a person bound for the 
same haven as myself. I overtook a couple of Swiss, 
one of whom observed as I walked by, that I had 
“ tres bons jambons.” I descended into the valley of 
Trient, passed the Glacier du Trient, crossed the 
stream in the hollow, and commenced the ascent of 
the Col de Balme. 


Darkness drew on apace, twilight deepened into 
night, and the tinkling of bells from the herds in the 
valley grew faint in the distance, as I rose higher 
and higher into those awful Alpine solitudes, whose 
atillness is unutterable. It was sublime! no words of 
mine can describe it. Day on Alpine heights is 
magnificent! but at night the veil between heaven 
and earth seems withdrawn, and one feels as though 








he was treading the habitations of the invisible. 
With a precipice of a thousand feet in depth on my 
right, and beyond that a mountain of ten thousand 
feet m height! and on my left a mountain higher 
still, its snows descending the sides, and crossing my 
path, I feel lifted above the great world which lay 
behind me. I laid myself on the snow and looking 
up into the sky, thought of God; he seemed very 
near. 

Arrived at the summit of the Col de Balme, 7000 
feet above the level of the sea, about nine o’clock. 
Here are two small hotels for the convenience of 
travelers wishing to stop on their way to Chamouny. 
All was darkness in the valley, but the landlord 
opened the window, and bade me look. I obeyed, 
and before me wasthe great white dome of Mont 
Blanc, luminous yet with the last rays of the light 
which had forsaken the lowlands beneath. In the 
night a storm arose, and the wind raged and beat 
about my habitation, and this morning there were 
three inches of snow on the window-sill outside of 
my room. 


I said I arrived at the summit of the Col de Balme 
at nine o'clock. A half mile before [ reached it, it 
was totally dark, and just here, the path, which had 
been so far perfectly distinct, split into about twenty. 
I have a tolerably good topographical instinct how- 
ever, and so I struck out for myself, towards an ele- 
vation I saw ahead. This was a kind of ridge, and 
from the top, all was dark and silent, before and be- 
hind. I saw a somewhat rude building which I took 
to be the mountain chalet of a shepherd. The door 
was closed, and no signs of life were visible. This 
was unpromising at least; but I commenced knock- 
ing on the door, in the hope of eliciting some re- 
sponse. It was effectual, for a man soon appeared 
round the corner. 

“ Ou est le Col de Balme?” I asked. 

“ Tei, ici,” was the reply. 

“ Ou est le route a Chamouny?” I inquired, doubt- 
ful if I had reached my destination so easily. 

“ La bas ;” pointing down into the darkness below. 

“ Ou est V Hotel Francais?” continued I. 

“ Tei, Monsieur,” pointing to the shanty at which I 
had been hammering. 


“ Ou done, est 0 Hotel Suisse?” I asked, for I had 
learned that there were two hotels on the the Col de 
Balme. 

“ La,” was the reply, pointing to another shanty a 
little better than the first. 

This was exactly what I wanted; and I gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation of mine host to “ coucher ici.” 

It seems that the boundary line between Switzer- 
land and Savoy runs over the Col de Balme, and be- 
tween these two houses, which are not more than 
fifteen feet apart. The accommodations were primi- 
tive, but I have had worse. 


We reached Chamouny (or Chamounix, as they 
spell it here), after four hours’ brisk walking. G—— 
immediately proceeded to the rear of the Hotel, to 
try to get the angle from the base to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, and I accompanied him, as a sort of 
assistant engineer, or chain-bearer. We opened a 
shutter and attached a peice of paper to it, got a string 
and tied a stone to the end for a plumb, and were in 
the full tide of successful experiment when I looked 
up, and saw a gen@arme watching us, as a cat 
would a mouse, and with a very intent and solemn 
expression of countenance. I stopped and reflected. 
Savoy is French territory now; Louis Napoleon 
owns Mont Blanc; what if we should be suspec- 
ted of an attempt to capture the mountain? France 
could better afford to spare a small border town than 
the noblest Alpine summit in Europe. Visions of 
the Conciergiere and the Prison Mazas arose, but we 
nobly proceeded with our work, and completed it 
amidst the gaze of a small concourse of interested 
spectators. 


One of the finest sights near Chamouny is the gla- 
cier des Bossons. Itis impossible to give even a 
feeble idea of it by any words, but I can at least give 
some figures which may assist your imagination. 
Conceive then of a gigantic waterfall, half a mile in 
breadth at the top, falling three thousand fect in two 
successive leaps, and frozen into a pallid stillness, 
and you have something approximating to this won- 





derful glacier. It is sublime beyond description and 
that is about all one can say of it. Cc. 8. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM A STUDENT. 
Il. 

Dear Eprror:—If we admit the conclusion nat- 
urally drawn from Mr. Youman’s argument, viz., 
that the mind is a thing of growth which is injured 
by activity forced beyond a certain rate, our con- 
fidence in the utility of “cramming” for examin- 
ation, and as well in that of the entire system of 
forced education, will receive a serious shock. And 
not only this: if we extend our view we find the 
whole present system of collegiate education open 
to the charge of hot-bed forcing. The mind of the 
student, if he meets even approximately the de- 
mands made upon his brain power, is kept con- 
stantly on the strain, although many of the studies 
pursued have become revolting to his tastes; and at 
length he is suddenly turned upon the field of prac- 
tical life, to use the stores he has accumulated. 
Prolonged reaction must often be the result. Soci- 
ety as at present constituted has no solution of this 
difficulty except for a favored few. Before educa- 
tion can assume its proper place, it must be regard- 
ed as a part of eternal growth, and the world must 
find a system by which the education now attempt- 
ed in a few years of concentrated effort, shall be 
woven into practical life through a longer period. 
Communism can do this. In it, the relations of the 
grown man to the necessities of life, differ but little 
from that of the boy. Asthe mind ripens, its pow- 
ers can be applied to study with equal advantage 
as in other pursuits. 





A friend in whom I have great confidence said 
to me the other day, “If we would succeed in our 
plans for universal education, we must determine to 
have all study attractive. The moment the mind 
tires of a pursuit, and we are satisfied that the in- 
spiration which alone enables us to study profitably 
has departed, it is time to turn to something else.” 
I thought fora moment of the many boys I had 
seen, whose inspiration, if it may be called so, ran 
mainly in the direction of hunting and fishing. 
Then I grasped the idea, that if we are to be suc- 
cessful in education we must begin back and edu- 
cate the inclinations. My friend said he was once 
at Niagara and took dinner at one of the large 
hotels. Near him sata grim individual who sur- 
veyed the repast spread before him with no friendly 
eye. The waiter behind him inquired what he 
would have. With all the sourness of a confirmed 
dyspeptic he growled, “T'll take some appetvte first.” 
That is it; educators must spend their energies in 
discovering how to create appetites for study. This 
again, leads us to Communism ; Communism real- 
izing Christ’s prayer “that they all may be one.” 
Private, selfish ambition furnishes no suitable stim- 
ulus to healthy study. It is only another form of 
the goad. Love of improvement for the truth’s 
sake, that we may fill our place in a great living 
whole, strips us of hindrances and gives us a real 
appetite for vigorous thought. T. R. N. 

Wallingford, Conn., Aug. 23, 1867. 


UNDER HARVARD SHADES. 
mI. 


NE of the most interesting places in Cambridge, 

is Prof. Agassiz’s Zoological Museum. This is 
situated on Divinity Avenue, near Divinity Hall.— 
It is a large brick building, four stories high above 
the basement. The present building, however, will 
form only « wing of the structure, when completed. 
There are in it a fine lecture-room and several large 
rooms devoted to the exhibition of specimens. By 
far the largest number of the specimens in the col- 
lection, however, are packed away in boxes, barrels, 
jars, bottles &c., awaiting further convenience of 
room for their exhibition. Indeed the whole build- 
ing, from cellar to garret, is a great store-house, 
crowded nearly to its utmost capacity, with speci- 
mens awaiting preparation. Most of these are now 
preserved in alcohol, and a large share of them are 
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the results of the Professor’s late visit to Brazil— 
Want of funds is one of the principal embarrassments 
in the progress of the Museum. The State has been 
somewhat tardy in seeing the vast public benefit the 
institution is destined to confer, and has not been as 
liberal in its appropriations as Prof. Agassiz and the 
friends of science desire. Nevertheless the Pro- 
fessor works indefatigably in its interests. He has 
several assistants constantly at work preparing speci- 
mens. Several of these are now at the Museum, 
and others are with him at his summer residence, 
Nahant. 

But however far from complete the Museum may 
be, it is still a vastly greater and more important 
one than any other in the country. Here one may 
see the links in the great chain of animal life, from 
the smallest beetle that crawls beneath our feet to- 
day to the great monsters of the geologic ages, from 
the tiny minnow that sports in the rivulet to the 
huge fishes and sharks of the ocean. Here are 
thousands of fish of almost every form and size 
packed away in jars of alcohol by the hands of the 
Professor. Here are thousands of fossils packed 
away in the solid rock, imprisoned and prepared as 
specimens for science to examine, millions of years 
ago, by the mysterious hands of time and providence. 
Here are the old forms of the bygone ages, trilobites 
and the huge megatherium. Here are also the stuffed 
forms and skeletons of animals that roam the forest 
to-day—the Moose, the Deer, the Beaver, the Otter 
and the Woodchuck. One can read here, to use 
Prof. Agassiz’s words, the “thoughts of God,” in 
the great work of creation, as printed in the rock 
leaves of the book of nature, as stamped in the or- 
ganisms of all geologic history. I do not remember 
ever receiving so vivid an impression of the vast 
number and multiplicity of the forms of the animal 
creation, as during the hour | spent in this Museum. 
Yet even here the half is not shown. 

I yield a full measure of respect to the claims of 
natural science. Iam glad to see the great energy 
manifested and the great results attained in its ser- 
vice, by such men as Agassiz. It adds not only to 
my respect for the organic world, but it enlarges my 
appreciation of man as the natural and God-appoin- 
ed head of that world. In it I see man grappling 
with the great history of the living forms of cre- 
ation, seeking to know the facts concerning all with 
which he is outwardly surrounded, and all that has 
gone before him, of which there are any traces. 
But while the just measure of respect is due to 
the laborers in the scientific field—the Agassizs, 
the Huxleys, the Tyndalls, the Lyells, and the Dar- 
wins—-I cannot forget the source from whence all 
science comes. Men reverence the results and grasp 
of mind that the great students of natural science 
attain. But what must be the mighty scientific 
grasp of the mind that marshaled all living forms, 
and the material universe, into existence—of him 
who made the worlds? How fragmentary and pue- 
rile must be ever the greatest attainments of human 
science, compared with the constant, ever-unfolding 
riches of his mind “in whom are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge”? Men are accus- 
tomed to think, and perhaps, the so-called scientific 
men most of all, of science as having little or no 
connection with Christ and his work for mankind. 
Yet every day in their investigations of matter, they 
are dealing with the very combinations and the 
molded forms that he ordered into existence in his 
great original capacity as creator and upholder of 
all things—as the eternal co-worker with the Father. 
If we only look deep enough into the interior realm 
of causes, we shall find him at this day, the central, 
inspiring spirit of all the true science there is in the 
world. Something more than human purpose, hu- 
man ambition or design, must be sought for to ex- 
plain the scientific enthusiasm and labor that is 
daily more and more pervading society. There is a 
central, hidden, dynamic spirit at work in men, that 
causes and guides it all. This spirit must be one 
that, on the one hand, is allied to man and capable 
of flowing into and entering into sympathy with 
him, and, on the other hand, must be more than 
human, to account for its power and omnipresence. 
Such a spirit is Jesus Christ, who by virtue of his 
dual nature as the Son of God and Son of Man, is 


forever capable of “ taking of the things of God and 
showing them unto men,” and of “leading men into 
all truth.” 

I doubt not that if Prof. Agassiz should look 
deep enough into the workings of his own mind 
and heart, he would find that every true discovery 
he has reached in his scientific course, has been the 
result of the subtile, refined working of a guiding 
and informing spirit—and that that spirit was 
Jesus Christ. That spirit invited him into this 
great field, whether he knew its monitions or not. 
It has led him on and given him all the solid, truth- 
ful success he has attained. So in every field of sci- 
ence: every truthful, sincere worker, every sure dis- 
coverer, will sooner or later be brought to acknowl- 
edge that in all his work an inspiring spirit led him 
on, and that spirit was Christ. Now they may not 
know him, or have little thought about him; they 
may be indifferent to him in every sense, as a spirit- 
itual king. But they will know sometime that he 
has not been indifferent to them—that he has used 
them, and worked in them and through them, to 
bring about his own ends. Their work will be made 
to glorify him and not themselves. Perhaps many 
scientific men know and acknowledge this truth in 
their hearts, but are afraid of the public odium they 
would receive if they openiy avowed it. But the 
day is coming, when such an avowal will be the 
pride and glory of scientific men; when they will 
delight to honor and worship him who in all the 
interior worlds has proved himself to be the King 
of Science, as clearly as he outwardly, here on earth, 
proved himself the wisest as well as the meekest and 
lowliest of men—full of all divine and beneficent 
power, yet the servant of all, and giving his life as a 
ransom for the sons of men. 

* 


L. P. 


Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 3, 1867. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
=x. 


rPVUAT inspiring sound of the railroad whistle 

mentioned in the conclusion of my last chapter, 
though a sound that many of us had been for years 
accustomed to hear daily, was always the signal of 
the march of the great empire of material improve- 
ment, in which, perhaps, God and all good men 
have more delight than in the chants of a dead wor- 
Ship. But now it was like a call to the wanderers 
to come home and mingle in the affairs of organized 
society. I do not remembera more attractive march 
than that, which was animated by the hope of ‘see- 
ing once more a“ live town” and a railroad train, 
neither of which we had seen for five months; and 
the filth and savagery of border ruffians, with which 
we had been so long in contact and had become 
more or less infected, had become odious to us. 
Where were we going? To Pilot Knob, all said, 
and so all talked of Pilot Knob as we marched ; but 
when we came to the place, it was not Pilot Knob 
at all, and indeed, we never did go there. There 
was a considerable hotel in this place, however, 
and the “ Boniface” who was doing such a flourish- 
ing trade just now in liquors and cigars, surely must 
know what town he lived in; so we ask, “ What is 
the name of this town?” “ This sir, is 


IRON MOUNTAIN,” 
was his reply, with a look which said, “ Strange you 
should ask such a question; I thought everybody 
knew that.” And sure enough, it was easy to see 
that it was an iron mountain, for there was little 
else insight, in rock or soil, but iron. One soldier 
said he thought that the people there ought to 
have iron constitutions. I thought that the woman 
there, who was selling bread for fifty cents a loaf, to 
soldiers who were defending those great iron-works 
at thirteen dollars a month, must have some iron in 
her heart. That iron mountain is truly a wonder. 
Ireflected, this is an iron age; and here is an inex- 
haustible supply of that most useful of all metals, 
placed almost in the center of this great continent 
and nation, about midway between Behring’s strait 
and the Isthmus, or between British America and the 
Mexican Gulf. This huge deposit of iron, is a pivot 
around which a certain circle may be extended, 





which just about takes in Uncle Sam’s farm, present, 
and prospective. This rich, iron treasure, is opened 
too, just at the time when the irrepressible spirit of 
progression is fulfilling the prophecy that ‘a nation 
shall be born ina day’—at a time when. the great 
arms of iron are taking the toilsome tasks out of the 
hands of degraded and ignorant labor, and are 
giving to every poor man a gorgeous chariot to ride 
in, and an iron road for it to run over, hurled on- 
ward by the iron horse, at a speed which makes all 
men neighbors in location, and Titans in power. 
The grace of this providence is the more visible, in 
connection with the vast deposits of coal, with the 
grain and fruit-lands of the Mississippi valley, con- 
tiguous to the iron of Missouri; all seeming to say, 
in unmistakable language, “Goin, New America, 
and subdue the whole world to the dominion of the 
love which has so blessed you, Take these mate- 
rials, and make the rails and engines, the cars and 
ships, the reapers and looms, the bread and cloth, 
which, under the control of that love and wisdom 
that make all things work for good, shall banish 
want and woe from the earth, shall proclaim to all, 
that the jubilee has come, and that Christ‘is king 
over all.” 

This mountain of iron is several hundred feet 
high, and covers several hundred acres of ground. 
The depths below also have been tested by an arte- 
sian well, and found to be iron; and this is one of a 
group of such mountains in that vicinity. How 
many cubic miles of iron there are in that deposit, 
can now only be conjectured. I asked a miner, 

“What percentage do you get from your ore ?” 

“This which we are working,” said he, “ yields 
only about sixty, but that there,” pointing to a solid 
black ledge, fifty feet high, “ gives ninety per cent, and 
it is so pure and hard, that we can’t work it; and 
the biggest part of the hill is of the same kind.” 

“ Why not put in a big blast of powder,and shake 
it up?” 

“Td like to see the drill you’d do it with; d’ye 
suppose you can drill into solid iron ?” 

We stopped at Iron Mountain about two weeks, 
to rest, and get off some of our men who were hope- 
lessly broken down, and to bury those who died 
there. It was, to me, a remarkable fact, that how- 
ever sick men might be, I never knew one to die in 
the ambulances while we were moving, nor were 
there ever half as many new. cases of disease. while 
we were marching as when we lay incamp. It re- 
minded me of the remark of an earnest business 
man, who was very frail, and was asked, “ Why are 
you never sick? you look so feeble, I shoutd think 
you would die.” “Oh,” he said, “Ihave n’t time to 
attend to it.” : 


But such an expedition at that time of year, was 
more trying than the common lot of the soldiers, 
and I doubt if I should have come through, but for 
the horse which providence had given me. But more 
painful than the bodily discomfort, was the heart- 
ache for those who were feeble and weary and had 
no horses. Nellie had to change riders often, be- 
sides sometimes carrying all the knapsacks and mus- 
kets that could be hung on. But it was quite unsat- 
isfactory ; for while taking up one man or his bur- 
den, a hundred eyes would say what manliness for- 
bade that words should utter : ‘“‘ Why favor him, rath- 
er than me?” “ Whatis the use?” said an officer, 
“you can’t carry them all, and you will make more 
enemies than friends, in that way.” Such, doubtless, 
is human experience. But when Nellie’s knees began 
to tremble, and she said by that pitiful look with 
which even a horse will beg for mercy, “ Master, I 
cannot carry anybody muclt longer; I shall have to 
lie down with the dead horses and mules that are 
strewn along the way,” I let her walk with empty 
saddle ; and nothing would turn her aside from follow 
ing my track, without being led. It was not pleas- 
ant to see the mule-teams clubbed over the head, 
when up to their bellies in mud, by brutal drivers, 
because they could not perform impossibilities. 
Probably all candid officers of the army, in the great 
war, will testify that our losses in property and men, 
from unwise and unfaithful management, were 
greater than from the casualities of the field. If the 





extent of this one fact were universally known and 
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weighed, it would obscure a great part of the vain 
glory of the achievements of the war. 

We made our camp upon the slope of the moun- 
tain, which was quite roughly paved with the angu- 
lar points and fragments of iron. The weather was 
vad, and what large tents we had succeeded in trans- 
porting, were in use for the sick. The surgeons, 
however, joined their private tents with mine, and 
so made a little chapel in which we held religious 
services every evening. These’had been almost en- 
tirely suspended during our expedition. The rail- 
road was busy transporting men, munitions and sup- 
plies, and the furnaces were running night and day, 
making pig-iron for the government, all which, con- 
tributed to relieve monotony. 





THE FUR REGIONS. 
UR-BEARING animals are found in all 
latitudes and in all parts of the world.— 
The most valuable furs are obtained from those 
which live in the cold climates, where the win- 
ters dre long, severe and snowy. In propor- 
tion to the coldness of the climate the fur be- 

comes thicker, finer and more glossy. 


The best furs are found in Sweden, Norway 
and Russia, in Europe, Russian Asia and Amer- 
ica, British America and the Northern part of 
the United States. South America has not as- 
sumed great importance as a fur country, the 
principal furs that are exported from there be- 
ing that of the Chinchilla, an animal intermedi- 
ate between the rabbit and the squirrel, which 
is found in Arica and the Chilian Andes, and 
Nutria fur produced by the Coypu Rat. 


In this country the principal trapping done 
by white men is on the borders of settlements. 
One hundred miles from settlements of some 
kind, probably measures the limit of most of 
the trapping performed by whites. Occasionally, 
but rarely, trappers penetrate farther into the 
wilderness, and cut loose entirely from civiliza- 
tion. 

Beyond the range of the white trapper is the 
Indian who obtains subsistence mainly by trap- 
ping, hunting and fishing. The Indian, contrary 
to the general opinion, is slower, less enterpris- 
ing and less intelligent, as a trapper, than the 
white. He catches fewer animals, but dresses 
their skins more nicely. The trapping in Brit- 
ish America, except in Canada and the maritime 
Provinces, is done mostly by Indians in the em- 
ploy of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

On this Continent, British America stands first 
as to the value and quantity of furs produced.— 
It is the home of the Beaver, the Marten, the 
Otter, the Fisher, the Black or Silver Fox, 
the Lynx and the Bear. It also produces many 
thousands of Mink. The Hudson’s Bay Mar- 
ten or Sable is: one of the most valuable furs 
produced in this region. The demand for it is 
mostly in England, France and Germany, where 
the price reaches as high as $25 per skin.— 
The Black or Silver Fox-skins, when highly 
dressed, sell in the London market at from $50 
to $250 each. The Beaver of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s late territory are dark and heavily 
furred. Over 60,000 skjns have of late years been 
exported annually to Europe from Fort York. 
The Canadian provinces produce large numbers 
of Mink, Otter and Muskrat. The Muskrat 
produced in some sections, as on the Bay 
of Quinté and the marshes of Prince Edward 
County, are very large and fine. In the high 
lands where the great river systems of Upper 
Canada have their sources, from the Ottawa 





west to Georgian Bay, and northerly to the 
Lake Nipissing region, Mink, Otter and Fisher 
are found of superior quality. This section is 
exceedingly rough and poorly adapted for close 
settlement. Many large tracts will probably 
never be touched except by the lumbermen.— 
Here among the clear streams and numerous 
lakes, Mink, Otter, Beaver, Fisher and Muskrat 
abound, and will probably not be “ trapped out” 
for many years. Of late years this has been 
one of the most important fur-producing regions 
of the continent. The Hudson’s Bay Marten 
is found to the north and north-west of this re- 
gion. Silver Foxes are found in the region 
bordering on Lake Superior, in the Red River 
country, in the Saskatchawan valley and on the 
Pacific coast. Deer are numerous in Canada, 
and in the hard-wood lands north of the Otta- 
wa, and of the Lake Nipissing region, Moose 
abound. 

In the United States, northern Maine and 
the great wilderness of northern New York 
may first be mentioned as good trapping 
grounds. The New York wilderness is especial- 
ly rich in Otter. Marten and Mink are also 
numerous. Fisher are occasionally found. 
The Beaver has been “ trapped out.” 

In the marshes bordering on or adjacent to 
Lake Erie, Muskrat are abundant. An. Ohio 
trapper who says he has trapped extensively in 
the western States, writes that the best trapping 
grounds for Muskrat that he knows of, are the 
Sandusky Flats ; Toussaint Marshes at the head 
of Lake Erie; Saginaw Flats, Mich.; White- 
side, Calumet, and Kankakee, Ill. As a gen- 
eral rule, the marshy borders of the great 
lakes and rivers, are favorite haunts of the 
Muskrat. But this animal is so widely dis- 
persed and so abundant and prolific, that it is 
not difficult to find localities where trapping 
them is profitable. 


Northern Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota have long been noted as producing large 


quantities of superior furs. . 


It is however after we cross the Mississippi 
and enter the vast region which stretches west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean, that we find the 
richest fur region of the United States. Here 
is the home of the Buffaio. Here is where the 
Choteaus of St. Louis, Astor of New York, the 
Missouri, American, and Rocky Mountain Fur 
Companies, sent out trapping expeditions and 
made their great collections of furs during the 
early half of this century. It is a country 
which for years to come will be traversed and 
explored by the trappers. The gold excitements 
of later years have overshadowed trapping and 
everything else in the far west; but as the Pa- 
cific Railroad opens up the great interior of the 
continent to easy access, and the Indians are 
reduced to friendship or rendered incapable of 
mischief, the fur resources of this region will be 
more fully canvassed by the trapper and pioneer 
than ever before. Among the fur-bearing ani- 
mals of this region, besides the Mink, Marten, 
Fisher, Otter, Beaver, Muskrat, &c., may be 
mentioned the Grizzly Bear, the Cinnamon Bear, 
the California Lion, the Silver Fox, the Sea- 
Otter and the Seal 

Furs form one of the principal productions 
of the late Russian Possessions in America. 
The Russian American Fur Company, which 
had its head quarters at New Archangel on the 








island of Sitka, had fifty or sixty vessels em- 
ployed in the collection and transportation of 
furs. Under new, American auspices, the fur 
resources of that country will doubtless be de- 
veloped on a much larger scale than formerly. 

Passing to the Eastern Continent, we find in 
the Russian Empire, particularly in the Asiatic 
portion, fur regions of vast extent, and pro- 
ducing furs of great value. The most highly 
esteemed Russian furs are the Ermine and Rus- 
sian Sable. The Ermine is found only in the 
cold regions of Russia, Sweden and Norway. 
The use of Ermine fur was Jong monopolized by 
the royal families and nobility of Europe. The 
animal that produces it is only ten or twelve 
inches in length, resembling the common weasel. 
Its fur changes in winter from a dingy brown 
to a pure white, except the tip of the tail which 
is jet black. What is called the Russian Sable 
is monopolized by the imperial family and no- 
bility of that country. But few find their way 
to other countries. Some, however, are ob- 
tained privately in Siberia by Jewish traders 
and brought annually to the Leipzig fair. The 
best are obtained in Yakootsk, Kamtschatka, 
and Russian Lapland. The price is from $10 to 
$50 and even more. Atkinson in his travels in 
Asiatic Russia says, “ Bagouzin, on Lake Bai- 
kal, is famed for its sables: no skins have yet 
been found in any part of the world equal to 
them. The fur is of a deep, jet black, with 
points of hair tipped with white, and this con- 
stitutes their peculiar beauty. I have seen a 
single skin for which the hunter demanded the 
sum of eighteen pounds” [$87.50]. The Amoor 
country is also described as being exceedingly 
rich in fur-bearing animals. The following are 
enumerated among the fur-bearing animals of 

Russian Asia: the Bear, Fox, Wolf, Otter, Bad- 
ger, Ermine, Pole-cat or Fitch, Sable, Beaver, 
Lynx, Panther, Wild-cat, Tiger, Marten, Hare, 
Seal and Sea-Otter. . 

We have now a general view of the Fur Re- 
gions. Catching furs has been prosecuted from 
the time of Moses, downward. Badger skins 
formed part of the furniture of the tabernacle 
of the Israelites. It is, however, only within a 
comparatively recent period that any thing like 
scientific methods have been applied in the busi- 
ness. The advent of the Newhouse steel-traps 
marked a new era in trapping, and with the 
advancing progress of settlement and civiliza- 
tion, anew order of trappers is coming into 
existence. All that has been learned by indi- 
vidual trappers in wood-craft and improved 
ways of trapping, is gradually being gathered 
up and thrown open to the public for the bene- 
fit of all, Time was (and still is in many places) 
when it was common for the trapper to think 
that the secrets of his art must be kept intact 
from the public, and disclosed only occasionally 
to individual friends or to those who would pay 
for them. This policy was undoubtedly derived 
from the Indian, who still regards trapping as 
his birthright, and looks with a jealous eye on 
whoever trespasses upon it. 
taken policy. 


But it is a mis- 
The more whatever is scien- 
tific and valuable in the art is known, the better ; 
for thus the individual has the benefit of the 
experience of all other men. Even the Indian 
should learn that if white men can excel him in 
trapping, it is fur his interest to find compensa- 
tion in adopting that civilization which makes 
the “ pale face” his superior C. de Be 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


AN important army order, which has been con- 
templated for some time past, making radical chan- 
ges in the military departments, was made public by 
Gen. Grant, Secretary of war ad interim, on the 
2ist inst. Gen. Grant had on the 17th inst. received 
an order from the President, removing Sheridan from 
the command of the Fifth Military District and as- 
signing Gen. Thomas in his place. In pursuance 
of this order, Gen. Grant issues General Orders 
No. 77, assigning Gen. Sheridan to the command of 
the Department of Missouri, Gen. Hancock to the 
Department of the Cumberland, and Gen. Thomas 
to the command to the Fifth Military District. 


Tue condition of Indian affairs creates universal 
dissatisfaction. The settlers pronounce the soldiers 
fools; the soldiers call the settlers rascals; the 
Peace Commissioners are overhauling Gen. Han- 
cock; and Sherman declares the Commission, of 
which he himself is a member, a “humbug.” The 
Commissioners are looking for reservation lands, 
with the intent to confine the Indians to certain 
specified regions, and the sayages, meanwhile, are 
burning railroad trains and scalping travelers. 

TuE submarine cable between Key West and Ha- 
vana was successfully spliced on the 18th inst., and is 
working well. 

FOREIGN. 


THEIR Majesties, the Emperor and Empress of the 
French, and King Louis of Bavaria, spent the past 
week visiting the Emperor and Empress of Austria 
at Salzburg,a town on the Austrian frontier. Eu- 
ropean Journais have indulged in a good deal of 
conjecture as to the object and probable resu!t of 
this visit. The Emperor Napoleon is said to treat 
Baron Von Beust, the Austrian Prime-Minister, with 
marked honor and consideration, and to have held 
long conferences with him as well as with the Em- 
peror of Austria, which has resulted, so the Viennese 
and Parisian journals say, in a defensive alliance 
being formed between Austria and France. The 
semi-official journals of Paris also declare that the 
conference of the Emperors insures a long term of 
peace to Europe, and also state that an agreement 
has been arrived at between them as to the policy to 
be hereafter pursued by Austria and France in the 
Eastern question. 

Mr. McCormick, the inventer of the celebrated 
reaping machine, having accepted an invitation 
from the French Emperor to give a private exhibition 
of the working of his machine, a trial was made 
last week on the Imperial farm at Chalons, which 
was a complete success, and gave so much satisfac- 
tion to the Emperor that he immediately gave orders 
for the purchase of three of the machines for use on 
his private farms, and earnestly expressed the inten- 
tion of encouraging the adoption of the invention 
throughout France. 

Tue latest official advices from Mexico, announce 
that the Mexican Government refuse to deliver the 
body of Maximilian to the Austrians, and that it is 
buried in the cathedral at Querataro. The report 
that it has been delivered to any one, or that any 
promise or intimation to that effect has been given, 
is denied. 

Tue latest news from the United States of Colom- 
bia is that Gen. Santos Gutierrez has arrived at Pan- 
ama, and been invested with the powers of Chief 
Magistrate. Ofcourse the Provisional Government 
is at an end, and Gen. Acosta takes a secondary po- 
sition. The trial of Mosquera is proceeding slowly 
and surely. 


THE report comes from London that the sublime 
Porte has received an urgent note, in behalf of the 
suffering Cretans, from the Goyefnment of the 
United States. 

A pispatcn from Constantinople states that the 
Sultan has resolved to form anew Council, composed 
in equal numbers of Greek and Turkish members. 

On the 21st inst. the English Parliament was pro- 
rogued. The Queen was not present, but the speech 
from the throne was read by Royal Commission. 

Tue Austrian Government has pledged itself to 
enlarge the civil and religious liberties of the Protes- 
tant inhabitants of its Empire. 


A CHILD CLAIMED BY TWO MOTHERS. 


In the Circuit Court of Baltimore on Wed- 
nesday, a case of habeas corpus was heard which 
presented some extraordinary features. Two 
women claimed te be the mother of the same 
child. The scene that followed is thus described : 

Judge Alexander directed two chairsto be 
placed at one end of the court-room. He then 
requested Mrs. Perry, one of the petitioners, to 
take one of the seats, and Mrs Ferrell, one of the 
respondents, the other. The child, during the 
hearing, had been standing upon the platform, at 
the side of the Judge. Judge Alexander then 
turned to the child and told it to go to its moth- 
er. The child started down, and then turned 
around and asked the Judge, “Can I go to the 
mother I want?” The judge said, “Yes, child,” 
when she sprang forward and threw herself into 
the arms of Mrs. Ferrell, exclaiming, “This is 
the mother I want.” She was received with pas- 
sionate kisses. During these proceedings the eyes 
of the large number of women, as well as men 
present, were directed to the movements of the 
child; and when her choice was made, the wo- 
men rose to their feet, and gave vent to their 
feelings in exclamations of delight. “The dar- 
ling child,” saysone. “She knows her mother,” 
says another. Sobs and tears accompanied the 
demonstration. The countenances of men were 
not without emotion, and it was some time before 
the quiet of the court-room was restored. 

— Balt. Sun. 


THE THREE DEGREES OF CoMPARISON.—A gen- 
tleman remarked that ——, who used to be given to 
sharp practice, was getting more circumspect. 
“Yes,” replied Judge Hoar of Massachusetts, “he 
has reached the superlative of life—he began by 
seeking to get on, then he sought to get honor, and 
now he is trying to get honest.” 


Postat Treaty with Great Brirain.—This 
treaty, executed in London by Mr. Kasson, spe- 
cial commissioner in behalf of this country, and 
the Duke of Montrose, Postmaster General of 
England, provides for the transmission of let- 
ters not excceding half an ounce in weight for 
twelve cents instead of twenty-four, as now 
charged. The same charge is to be made for 
every additional half ounce. International let- 
lers insufficiently paid for, are to be subjected to 
a fine of five cents in addition to the deficient 
postage, said fine to be retained by the govern- 
ment receiving the letter.—Sci. Amer. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending Aug. 25, 1867. 


Chelone glabra, Snake-head. 
Lycopus Virginicus, Water Horehound. 
Solidago gigantea, Golden-rod. 
Desmodium rigidum, Tick-Trefoil. 


Euphorbia hipericifotia, 
Polygonum Virginianum, 
Cuscuta Gronovii, 
Desmodium humifusum, 
Actea spicata var. alba, 


Large Spotted Spurge. 
Dodder. 


White Baneberry. 


Nabulus albus, White Lettuce. 
Desmodium ciliare, 
Solidago bicolor, White.Golden-rod. 


Aralia racemosa, 
Aster Tradescanti, 
Nabulus altissimus, 
Solidago ulinifolia, 
Circium muticum, 


Spikenard. 
Tall White Lettuce. 


Swamp Thistle. 


Nicandra physaloides, Apple of Peru. 
Melilotus officinalis, Yellow Melilot. 
Solidago elliptica, 


Lespedezxa violacea, 
Conioselinum Canadense, 
Gerrdia tenuifolia, 


Bush-Clover. 
Hemlock Parsley. 
Slender Gerardia. 





Bidens frondosa, Common Beggar-ticks. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communiem. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Nwum- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
R1AGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of cn- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 885 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, $35 Broad- 
way, New York. 


0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more t five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, — to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our — ties of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 








PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach, Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Addrees, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


TIanp-Book oF Toe Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 

Founder, and an Outline ofits Constitution and Doctrines. 
2 pp. octavo. Price, 35 ctnts for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. : 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H, Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Vo.umes oF THE “CircoLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for eale at this office.] 
Mesers. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have our Hanp-Boox of THE OnetDA Community for sale ; 


they will receive subscriptions for the Circuar, and orders for 
our other publications. 





